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Foreign Language Study from Third Grade 
Through High School: Among the proposals advanced 
at a recent three-day conference sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education to explore ways to improve the 
teaching of foreign languages in the high schools was 
that the American school system should provide a 10- 
year program of foreign language study from the third 
grade through high school. Results of the conference, 
attended by nearly 50 foreign language specialists, are 
summarized in a 166-page report released July 22 by the 
Office of Education (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., $1.00). The report reveals the 
following: most students study a foreign language only 
two years even though a second tongue requires long, 
continuous practice; Russian is taught in about a dozen 
U. S. schools, but many other high schools plan to add 
such a course scon; most high schools here offer only 
Spanish, French, German, and a few other West Euro- 
pean languages; it is important to learn to speak a lan- 
guage before reading and writing it; language laboratory 
facilities and libraries, featuring foreign publications and 
tape recordings, are needed; the effectiveness of superior 
teachers should be extended through closed-circuit TV 
or other means; and state consultants or co-ordinators in 
foreign languages are needed. 

Argentine history and culture are now being stud- 
ied by 10 Colgate University honor students who traveled 
to Argentina in Aug. James F. Dickinson, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages at Colgate, is director of 
the Colgate-Argentina Study Group, which was estab 
lished last spring by the university with the assistance 
of the Fundacign Williams of Buenos Aires. Argentine 
professors are teaching all courses, and the students are 
living with Spanish-speaking families . . . The Catholic 
University of America is offering courses (1958-59) 
aimed at preparing qualified students for teaching, re- 
search, and administrative posts on the college and uni- 
versity level. Studies will lead to the M.A. and Ph.D 
degrees .. . A department of nuclear engineering in 
the College of Engineering and Architecture is expected 
to be established by the Pennsylvania State University, 
home of one of the nation’s first campus-based research 
reactors . . . Korea is becoming a major subject of 
study at Harvard University under plans of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. With the support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the institute has arranged for the appoint- 
ment of a scholar to full-time teaching of Korean his- 
tory and culture and hopes to build a wide program 
of research and training around him. 


International student training in broadcasting is 
being provided this fall by Syracuse (N. Y.) University’s 
department of radio and television. Foreign students will 
learn how to develop a radio system in their homelands 
that will further citizen education in social welfare, 
health, literacy, and government; promote political unity; 
and provide an effective outlet for countries to tell their 
stories to the rest of the world . . . Graduate programs 
in TV, motion pictures, and radio have begun this 
fall at New York University’s School of Education. One 
is intended for future teachers of TV, motion pictures, 
and radio; the other, for persons who have professional 
interest in the educational, governmental, or commercial 
areas of these media. Writing and production-direction 
constitute the two divisions in each program . . . The 
sons of faculty members of St. Michael’s College 
(Winooski Park, Vt.) are now eligible to attend the 
college tuition-free. The new policy will save each son $800 
a year ... Credit unions serving teachers and school 
employees comprise almost five per cent of U, S. credit 
unions, according to the 1958 Credit Union Yearbook 
just published by the Credit Union National Association, 
Madison, Wis. 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Some Practical Aspects of the Public 


Character of Private Education 
By BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 


University of Notre Dame 


Mansy RECENT Discussions of private education 
have stressed its public character. Indeed, some 
have recommended that the term “private” as 
applied to other than public schools should be 
abandoned because of historical and sociological 
connotations of the term. Occasionally it has 
been urged that Catholic schools be referred to 
as “Catholic public schools.” In a conference 
held in 1956 on the place of nonpublic schools 
in contemporary American life, these were re- 
ferred to as “independent” schools.’ It is clear 
that the schools to which most of the contribu- 
tors to this conference had reference were quite 
a different group of schools from those that are 
often referred to as independent. The chairman 
of the conference defined the schools to which 
attention would be given as “those schools which 
are not dependent on the government for finan- 
cial support.”? It would be expected, given the 
auspices under which the conference was held 
and the educational positions of the contribu- 
tors, that particular attention would be paid to 
Catholic schools which are, of course, only one 
type of independent school: This, in fact, was 
the case, although other types of independent 
schools were not entirely neglected. And despite 
the definition of the independent school as given 
above, several of the contributors to the con- 
ference argued that the independent schools of 
which they were speaking should be given finan- 
cial support by the government. Presumably, 
then, if such support were given, the schools in 
question would no longer be regarded as inde- 
pendent. But the adjective “independent” is 
often used to indicate independence of both gov- 
ernment financial support and control by any 
outside body, especially religious organizations. 

Thus, it is difficult even to find precise terms 
in discussing various types of contemporary 
schools in this country. Nor will it help to adopt 
terms employed in England even though the 
language is the same. Some have thought that 
the use of such terms as “voluntary,” “aided,” 
or “independent” as they are employed in Eng- 
land might facilitate discussion of American 
schools. But all these terms have historical roots 
in that country and are not for export. Indeed, 
their use with reference to American schools 
would no doubt complicate rather than simplify 
communication. 
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Two extreme positions may be seen in the 
following quotations: 
A “public” school is the creature of the State and is 
subject not only to the State's regulatory controls, 
but it is under the immediate operational control of 
a governmental agency or agent. A “public” school is 
supported and maintained at public-expense. 
A “nonpublic” school, while subject to pertinent reg- 
ulatory controls of the State, is under the immediate 
operational control of a private individual or organ- 
ization. A “nonpublic” scheol exists apart from the 
public school system of the State. It miay be operated 
as a church-related or nonsectarian institution. It 
may be operated on a profit or nonprofit basis. A 
“nonpublic” school is generally supported by private 
funds as distinguished from public funds raised by 
taxation.” 
Parochial schools are, in fact, public institutions, 
though they are not governmentally sponsored and 
operated. They perform a public function, supplying 
large numbers of children with an education that is 
everywhere takén as the equivalent of the education 
given in the public schools. They have full public 
recognition as, educational agencies; their credits, 
diplomas and certificates have exactly the same valid- 
ity as those issued by governmental establishments.* 

Probably the simplest and also the clearest ex- 
planation of the great difference evident in these 
two statements !s to recognize that the first is an 
expository statement while the second is horta- 
tory. Indeed, the real purpose of Herberg’s state- 
ment is to convince his readers that such schools 
as he has in mind should be given financial assis- 
tance by the government. His next sentence is: 
“Since they are thus publicly recognized educa- 
tional institutions, performing a public educa- 
tional service, why should they not receive pub- 
lic support?” He is interested in having these 
schools recognized as performing a public educa 
tional function equivalent to that performed by 
the public schools and, thus recognized, being 
entitled to public financial support. It should 
be noted that he writes about only one type of 
private schools, those under religious auspices 


*“The Role of the Independent School in American 


Democracy,” a series of addresses delivered at Marquette 
University’s 75th Anniversary Conference, May 8-10, 1956 
(Marquette University Press, 1956). 

* Ibid., p. viii. 

* F. F. Beach and R, F. Will, “The State and Nonpublic 
Schools,” U. $. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Misc. No. 28, Washington, D. C., 1958, p. 1. 

* W. Herberg, America, 98: 191, Nov. 16, 1957. 
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and having a religious purpose. In answer to a 
critic, he later extended his remarks to indicate 
that he would include in his argument for public 
support “every non-profit-making educational 
institution, properly accredited.”® He was not 
offering a definition of nonpublic schools but 
was speaking to the point of public support for 
certain types of nonpublic schools. The category 
of nonpublic schools would include, as indicat- 
ed in the definition in the Office of Education 
publication previously referred to, profit-making 
nonpublic schools. 

It would seem fair to say that many persons 
who are urging that recognition be given to at 
least certain types of nonpublic schools are, like 
Mr. Herberg, interested in doing this primarily 
so that such schools be granted financial assis- 
tance by the government. It is not at all likely 
that such persons would then be willing to have 
these schools, thus aided, regarded as no longe1 
nonpublic Such, would be 
required by logic if the only distinction between 


schools. however, 


public and nonpublic schools is to be found in 


the source of financial support. It is necessary to 
recognize that both the source of support and 
the source of control and management are the 
key points in distinguishing between public and 
nonpublic schools. As the definition in Beach 
and Will states it, distinction must be made be- 
tween “regulatory” “immediate 
operational control.” Probably 


and 
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controls 
friends of 
private schools in this country would want to see 
them brought under the “immediate operational 
control” of the public-school authorities, and yet, 
if they are to be fully established as public 
schools, this would appeal inevitable. This, in- 
deed, has happened in England in the recent 
hard years, but when some independent schools 
were brought fully under the system of public 
support, they lost their character as independent 
schools. 

Aside, buwever, from the consideration of the 
full “immediate operational control” of private 
schools is the whole field of the regulatory con- 
trol of these institutions. This is an extremely 
complex field primarily because we do not have 
a single national system of education despite 
the fact that many persons refer to “the Ameri- 
can system” of education. Since education is not 
a designated responsibility of the Federal govern- 
ment, although that government carries on many 
educational activities, there is a great variety of 
state constitutional and statutory provisions con- 
cerning education and many and often conflict-, 
ing court decisions on particular questions of 
educational control and support. A person or 
group responsible for the establishment or ad- 
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ministration of a nonpublic school would be 
governed by the pertinent constitutional and 
statutory provisions of his particular state. But 
the law is a dynamic thing and undergoes change 
and development. Hence, not only the general 
regulations must be heeded, but current legisla- 
tion and judicial interpretation cannot be ig- 
nored. There are, however, a few summary stud- 
ies of the civil regulatory controls of private 
schools. An examination of these yields some 
concept of the practical aspects of the public 
character of private education. 

A study of state control and regulation of 
sectarian education was published in 1946.° It 
is to be noted that this was concerned with only 
one type of private education but a type that is 
important both in principle and also statistically. 
It is also true that the publication in various 
places groups together “private” and “sectarian” 
schools. After reviewing the constitutional and 
statutory provisions respecting state regulation 
and control of such schools, this study concluded 
that there was very little of such control provid- 
ed for and whatever there was existed only be 
cause of the interest of the states, under their 
police power, to ensure the proper education 
of its future citizens.’ So far as practice was con- 
cerned in the various states, the state superinten- 
dents of schools were requested to reply to su- 
pervisory activities carried on by state officials 
with respect to a number of items. The main 
follows: 18 
states required a school term in sectarian schools 


points may be summarized as 
equivalent to that in the public schools; 15 re- 
quired state certification of teachers in sectarian 
schools; 14 required registration of the schools 
with the state departments of education; 19 re- 
quired state approval of the course of study; 15 
had specific standards respecting facilities and 
equipment; and 27 required the filing of sectar- 
ian school attendance records with state officials.* 

\ similar study was made in 1956.* This in- 
vestigation reported that three-fourths of the 
states had statutory provisions requiring equiv- 
alent education in public and private schools. 
Such equivalency was attempted by a variety of 
practices—registration of private schools with 
state offices, approval of private schools, stipu- 
lated school term, curriculum regulations, or by 

> America, 98:427, Jan. 11, 1958 

“The State and Sectarian Education,” Research 
letin, National Education Association, XXTV, Feb 
Washington, D.C 

" Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 42. 

* “The State and Sectarian Education,” Research Bul- 
letin, National Education Association. XXXIV, Dec., 1956, 
Washington, D. C. 
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statistical reports on school attendance and re- 
lated matters.?° 


The data on certification of teachers in private 
schools reported in this study were not inde- 
pendently obtained but were drawn from a re- 
port made by the state certification agencies in 
1955.71 This source noted the distinction found 
with respect to the certification of teachers 
who were to be employed by private schools and 
the certification requirements applicable if the 
priva'’ schools were to be accredited by the 
state authority. In the first category, it was re- 
ported that some or all nursery school teachers 
in four states, some or all kindergarten teachers 
in five states, some or all elementary school 
teachers in eight states, and some or all second- 
ary school teachers in four states were to be cer- 
tificated if they were to be employed in private 
schools. If such schools were to be accredited, 
then nursery school teachers in three states, 
kindergarten teachers in nine states, elementary 
school teachers in 19 states, and secondary 
school teachers in 22 states were to be cer- 
tificated by the states. It was further reported 
that only rarely is it specifically stated that 
“teachers must obtain a certificate before being 
eligible for employment in any private school” 
or that “private schools shall not be accredited 
unless the teachers they employ are certificated,” 
but it is specifically stated in one state (Penn- 
sylvania) that teachers in parochial schools are 
exempted from the certification which is re- 
quired of nonsectarian private-schoo! teachers.” 

The chief generalization that can be made 
from a survey of the supervisory activities of the 
various states, as reported in this second study 
conducted 10 years after the first one, is that in 
1956 there was very little of this type of activity 
being carried on by the states. Certainly, there 
is found no evidence that private and sectarian 
schools were at that time so closely drawn into 
the systems of the public schools of the states 
that they could be regarded in any legal sense 
as part of these systems. 

The most recent review of the constitutions 
and statutes of the states concerning nonpublic 
schools cites the specific sources and gives quota- 
tions from the most important provisions.’* It 
does not provide so compact a summary of such 
provisions as do the two preceding publications, 
but it does include some pertinent generaliza- 
tions, several ef which indicate a disagreement 
with the other two bulletins. The more impor- 
tant of these will be referred to here." 

1. The states exercise more regulation over 
nonpublic schools through general legislation 
applying to individuals and organizations con- 
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ducting business or charitable undertakings 
than by means of laws explicitly applying to 
schools as educational institutions. Laws that 
would be found under this heading include 
those concerning building codes, health and 
safety regulations, child welfare, the conduct of 
profit-making and nonprofit-making enterprises, 
and similar aspects of conducting an activity. 


2. The states have legislated concerning non- 
public schools as educational agencies because 
of their interest in insuring an educated body 
of citizens. These laws are to be found in the 
school codes of the various states. The most gen- 
eral and fundamental are: 


a. Incorporation. The state may incorporate an edu- 
cational institution to facilitate its conduct of busi- 
ness. This is a facility rather than a requirement, be- 
ing seldom required except in the case of higher in- 
stitutions wishing to confer degrees. 

b. State Approval. State approval of educational in 
stitutions may be either required or given on re- 
quest. Required approval is seldom found in the 
school codes except in the case of private trade and 
business schools operated for profit and higher in- 
stitutions granting degrees. Only one state (Alabama) 
requires church-related elementary and secondary 
schools to have state approval before admitting 
pupils of compulsory school age. Only in Alabama, 
Michigan, and Nebraska does the law explicitly em- 
power the state education department or local school 
authorites to compel nonpublic schools to cease ad- 
mitting compulsory school-age pupils if state stan 
dards are not met. 

c. Compulsory Education. Nonpublic schools taking 
pupils of compulsory school age may be required 
to have a satisfactory school term or to produce rec- 
ords to indicate that pupils are fulfilling compulsory 
education requirements. 

d. Curriculum. Many states have legislated on one 
or another aspect of the curriculum, especially re- 
garding the teaching of American history and gov- 
ernment and health and safety. Much of this legisla- 
tion applies to nonpublic as well as public schools. 
e. Teacher Certification. Only five states (Alabama, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, and’ South Dakota) 
have specific requirements for the state certification 
of teachers of nonpublic schools enrolling pupils of 
compulsory school age. 

In addition to these regulations of a more gen- 
eral and fundamental character, there are many 
others in one or more states concerning a num- 
ber of specific points such as Federally aided 
school lunch programs, pupil transportation, 


” Ibid., p. 208. 

“ “A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States,” National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, 
Washington, D. C., 1955. 

#* Ibid., p. 210. 

*® Beach and Will, op. cit., pp. 31-152. 

“ Ibid., pp. 8-29. 
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free textbooks, health and safety of pupils, and 
others. 

The net impression made by a review of the 
state statutes concerning private schools and 
their teachers is that the states have generally 
placed few compulsory requirements upon them. 
This is the basis for the statement in the defini- 
tion cited earlier from Beach and Will: “A ‘non- 
public’ school exists apart from the public school 
system of the State.” This independence of exis 
tence and operation may be what the private 
schools and their teachers want, but it must be 
acknowledged that it deprives them of a con- 
siderable element of “public” character. It has 
been pointed out that many professions have 
achieved a much clearer public status than has 
teaching in private schools: 

Every doctor, dentist, and lawyer 
dards for licensure laid down by a public authority 
before he is qualified to practice. On the other hand, 
in many states teachers in private schools are not 
required to pass any publicly administered tests of 
professional competence nor are they subject to pub- 


must meet Sstan- 


- lic control in the performance of their private teach- 
ing duties. (Italics in the criginal.)*® 

What is said here with respect to the private 
status of teachers may be generally extended to 
include many other elements of private educa- 
tion. The very independence of the private 
schools may lead them to be so generally ignored 


that their public character is either overlooked 
or denied. The frequently repeated claim of the 
public service rendered by the private schools 
would not be so necessary, perhaps, if the private 
schools not only safeguarded their cherished in- 
dependence but more often put themselves under 
the public regulatory controls. In the funda- 
mental decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, which upheld the constitutionality of 
private schools, the Court pointed out the legit- 
imate concern of the state regarding these 
schools: 
No question is raised concerning the power of the 
State reasonably to regulate all schools, to inspect, 
supervise and examine them, their teachers and 
pupils; to require that all children of proper age 
attend some school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposition, that certain 
studies plainly essential to good citizenship must be 
taught, and that nothing be taught which is mani- 
festly inimical to the public welfare.*¢ 

An examination of the state constitutional 
and statutory provisions reveals little public con- 
trol of private schools and teachers. In the ab- 
sence of such requirements the private schools 
might well consider voluntary adherence to reg- 
ulatory controls. 

M. Lieberman, “Education as a Profession” 

wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 107. 


* Pierce v. Hill Military Academy and Pierce v. So- 
ciety of Sisters, United States Reports, vol. 268, p. 535. 
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THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Dean, School of Education, New York University 


Ox Jury 7, the Ford Foundation announced 
a three-year grant of $350,000 to New York Uni- 
versity and the co-operating school systems of 
Long Beach, N. Y., and Ossining in support of 
a study-demonstration. It is the outcome of a 
year-long study by a working party financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
These funds also will inaugurate the Experi- 
mental Teaching Center of the School of Edu- 
cation as recommended in the Self-Study of New 
York University. The center will be the school’s 
chief research focus for studies and experiments 
in teaching methods and teacher education. 

The first project of the center will be an in- 
tensive study and demonstration of a new plan 
of instruction in the elementary grades. Perhaps 
the best way to visualize this dual progress plan 
is to compare it to the standard plan of instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades—the self-contained 
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¢lassroom. In the latter plan, which, for com- 
parison, can be labeled the unitary grade plan, 
the pupil generally receives instruction in all 
subjects except physical education in the same 
classroom. The grade is an all-day unitary en- 
vironment; a pupil’s progress is made essentially 
under the teaching and guidance of one teacher. 
Specialized teachers, as in music and art, may 
come into the classroom at designated times to 
offer their subjects, or the class as a whole may 
be transferred to another room under a special 
teacher. This is the pattern familiar to millions 
of American pupils today. 

The dual progress plan calls for a substantial 
departure from the common approach, and the 
differences in practice are grounded in theory: 

[A home-room teacher] would be responsible for 
registration and counseling; she would teach read- 
ing and the social studies. The other half day would 
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be assigned to special teachers who would teach 
mathematics and science, music, arts and crafts, rec- 
reation and health, and, beginning with grade five, 
an optional sequence in a foreign language. The spe- 
cial teachers in each subject or cluster of subjects 
would offer the work on a longitudinal basis straight 
through the elementary grades, and in a combined 
school, throughout the twelve grades. Thus the spe- 
cial teachers, as a team, would be in a good position 
to judge the quality of special aptitudes and their 
course of growth throughout the child’s school life. 
lest scores, profiles, ratings, and sample items would 
furnish a continuous comprehensive record. All spe- 
cial teachers would encourage pupils to form social 
clubs that would cut across the grades and be based 
on content interest. 

Generally a pupil’s grade standing, which is an 
all-round maturity concept, would be determined by 
his home teacher, but he would be free to pursue 
avidly a speciality according to his aptitude. Thus, 
a fifth-grade pupil might play in the high school 
band or orchestra, and a pupil gifted in mathematics 
or science would be brigaded with like-minded stu 
dents in more advanced grades. 

In short, the dual progress plan is designed 
to put an end to the concept of average pupils 
doing average work under average teaching con- 
ditions. In the culture-determined language arts 
and social studies, all children are confronted 
with standards they must strive to meet. In spe- 
cialized subjects, we can afford to reduce the 
nagging of the dull in order to concentrate upon 
the performances of the above-average and 
gifted. This is the natural choice of adults once 
they are free from the school’s demands. Every 
body talks, reads, writes, and decides; everybody 
listens, watches, and appreciates. Comparatively 
few—teachers, professionals, or zestful amateurs 

-perform. This cultural duality is everywhere 
apparent. 

The study demonstration to go into effect in 
the fall of 1958 will divide the pupil's day into 
two parts: the graded and the nongraded seg- 
ments of instruction. 

The graded segment, occupying about one 
half the school day (morning or afternoon), in 
cludes instruction in the social studies and the 
language arts, conducted in the same room by 
the home-room or “core” teacher. These two 
related subjects comprise the totality of the 
grade concept; they represent the demand of 
the culture pattern in the sense that every pupil 
is expected to show mastery of them commen 
surate with his talents. No child can really elect 
to dismiss reading, writing, speech, and the so 
cial studies as being of small consequence to his 
all-round growth and maturity. In fact, if a 
child is incapable of making some progress 
along such lines. we tend to regard him as men- 
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tally detective. This, of course, is not true for 
performance in music or the graphic arts; it is 
scarcely true for mathematics and science be- 
yond their use as tool subjects or in descriptive 
ways. Reading comprehension so saturates our 
tests of intelligence that other aptitudes scarce 
ly count. 

In the nongraded segment, different specialist 
teachers will offer the instruction in different 
rooms, with different classmates. Where possible, 
teaching teams will carry the pupil from grade 
three up through the elementary levels and 
perhaps through junior high-school instruction. 
An important consideration is that mathematics 
and science will be added to physical education 
and the creative arts as proper subjects for the 
specialist teachers. Assignment to a particulat 
specialized class and teacher will depend not on 
the pupil's age or grade, but on his special apti 
tudes, interests, and achievements. He can go 
fast or slow, without losing his status as, let us 
say, a ““fifth-grader.” 

All the Long Beach and Ossining scheol chil 
dren in grades 3-6, inclusive, will be included in 
the new plan. Over 100 teachers and about 
2,700 pupils are involved. Practically, the sched 
ules indicate a half day for 
studies, and physical education, followed (on 
preceded) by a 40-minute period daily in science, 
10 minutes in mathematics, and 40 minutes on 
alternate days for arts-and-crafts and music 

New curricular and test materials will be de 
vised and various teaching units will be tried 
out. The study will be run co-operatively by 
the Experimental Teaching Center and the two 
school systems. The writer is in general charge 
of the study. The director of the center is Glen 
Heathers. David G. Salten of Long Beach and 
Charles M. Northrup of Ossining, the superin 
tendents of schools, with their Gilbert 
Trachtman and David W. Bishop, are direct 
ing the new programs in their respective school 
systems. 

After a trial run, other school systems may be 
invited to join as afhliates in a wide testing and 
demonstration of the dual progress plan. Also, 
righ-s¢ hool 


language, social 


aids, 


as pupils move up to the junior 
levels, it is proposed to make specia] reports of 
their progress and to assess the implications of 
the plan for high-school reorganization. In any 
event, this three-year study will be given over to 
a thorough evaluation of the pluses and minuses 
of the plan, together with a co-ordinate inquiry 


into the implications for teacher education. 
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Experiment in Teaching Russian in Grade 3 
By C. W. SNYDER 


State University Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


I, Grave 3 at the Congdon Campus School, 
State University Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y., 25 children recently completed the first 
phase of a unique experiment in second-lan- 
guage learning—Learning Russian in the Ele- 
mentary School. Up to this time, children had 
been receiving instruction in French and Span- 
ish, but this marked the first attempt at teach- 
ing as difficult a language as Russian. 

Since 1948, children in the Congdon Campus 
School have received instruction in a 
language. At the time the program was initiated, 
60 children were selected to participate. The 
number increased each year until, by the school 
year 1956-57, 750 children were engaged in the 
learning of a second language. A feature of the 
program in the Congdon Campus School is 
the emphasis placed upon the teaching of a 
second language at the kindergarten level. 

During these 10 years, several experiments 
were conducted to answer in part these ques- 
tions: Can the attitudes of children toward the 
changed? Can 


second 


study of a second language be 
the attitudes of children toward other peoples 
be changed by the study of a second language? 
Is it more efficient to use the second language 
exclusively? 

In light of the results of the above-mentioned 


experiments and at the expense of criticism 


from various sources, we decided that the pri- 
mary objective of our program should be to 
show children that the process of learning to 
speak a second language can be an interesting 
educational experience. Other objectives were 
to point out to children many of the similarities 
and some of the differences which exist between 
them and the children who speak the second 
language as their native tongue, and to stim- 
ulate the child’s interest in his own language 

In view of the primary objective of the pro- 
gram, we asked, Why not study Russian? We 
kept in mind, of course, that it was vitally im- 
portant that the citizens of the United States 
gain as many insights as possible concerning 
Russia and the Russian people. (The success 
of our future dealings with Russia might well 
depend upon our knowledge of the Russians 
and the Russian language.) 
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In the fall of 1956, we began to teach Russian 
to a group of children in Grade 3. It seemed 
obvious that parental reaction to children 
studying Russian might affect the program ad- 
versely. We felt that it would be inviting 
trouble to ask parents if they objected to having 
their children study the Russian language and 
the Russian people. (Analogously, do we ask 
parents if they object to having their children 
learn arithmetic?) So we did not ask. After one 
year’s instruction, no parental or community 
complaints have been received. 

Twenty-five children were given instruction 
for 20 minutes each week; five-minute practice 
exercises were conducted daily under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Beverly Corbett, the children’s 
teacher, who learned the language along with 
the children. In addition to the learning of 
standard expressions, such as “Hello,” “How 
are you?” “What is your name?” “How old are 
you?” etc., each lesson contained exercises de- 
signed to teach the children four new words 
such as “book,” “newspaper,” “I read,” “you 
read,” etc., so that the children could begin to 
see some of the basic patterns of Russian speech. 

The beginning of each class period was always 
devoted to a review of material studied previous- 
ly. The particular technique which seemed to 
be most efficient for review was to call upon 
each child to ask the instructor a question in 
Russian or to make a statement in Russian. (In- 
cidentally, it was discovered that the children 
were covering in each review lesson about 80% 
of the material which they had learned pre- 
viously.) An integral part of each visit by the 
instructor was the time devoted to the question, 
“What have learned about the Russian 
people since last week?” Sometimes the children 
were asked to find out something about Russia 
and the Russians from their parents and friends, 
while at other times the teacher presented mate- 
rials (via film strips, movies, pictures, lectures) 
to them. The culminating experience of each 
lesson for the children was the selection of one 
child to come to the front of the room and to 
have a conversation in Russian with the instruc- 
tor. Near the end of the year, two children were 


you 
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selected to come to the front and converse in 
Russian with each other. 

The children learned to sing “Brother John,” 
“Dark Eyes,” and “Row, Row, Row Your Boat” 
in Russian. Film strips about Russia and the 
Russian children were shown, Russian folk 
songs were heard, and the children listened to 
their own voices in Russian through the me- 
dium of the tape recorder. 

Another activity which the children enjoyed 
was an actual television program over WCNY 
(Garthage, N. Y.). In this program the children 
spoke Russian to the instructor, to each other, 
sang a Russian song, did a Russian dance, and 
answered questions about Russia and the Rus- 
sians. One of the games, which was plaved con- 
siderably throughout the year as well as on the 
TV program, was “Interprets.” In this game, 
one of the children pretends that he cannot 
speak Russian, while another child pretends he 
cannot speak Engiish. Communication is estab- 
lished between these two non-communicants 
through the medium of the bilingual child, who 
can understand and speak both Russian and 
English. 

The following results of the one-year experi- 
ment are apparent: 

1. Children enjoy the process of learning to speak 
a second language—Russian in this case. (Seven 
children asked why they were not able to have more 
and longer lessons each week.) 

2. Parents were amazed at the amount of Russian 
the children learned. They were further amazed that 
the children were so willing to use the material “on” 
them at home. Several parents said that their chil- 
dren seemed to be able to speak more Russian after 
one year of work than they (the parents) were able 
to speak after several years of language study while 
in high school or college. 


3. Never less than 50% and more often 75% of 
the children volunteered for the above-mentioned 
conversation with the instructor or with another 
child. 

4. Children learn and retain, from a single lesson, 
one phrase (“Hello.” “How are you?” etc.), four or 
five words, sentence patterns (questions, answers, 
etc.), and also some factual material about Russia 
and the Russians. 

5. Grade 3 children learn more quickly and retain 
longer those words which are taught by showing 
them the phonetic (English) transcription of the 
Russian words. 

6. Children in Grade 3 learn more quickly the 
words and phrases concerned with objects which 
they can see, feel, and handle than words and 
phrases concerned with ideas. 

7. Children in Grade 3 learn the 
phrases without any translations being given. 

8. An amazing interest is displayed on the part of 
the children with reference to the similarities be- 
tween them and the Russian peoples. They seem 
more interested in the similarities between them 
and the Russian children than they were in the dif- 
ferences. (We are almost certain that the reason for 
this is the emphasis which was placed on similarities.) 

9. Information about the Russians which the chil- 
dren bring from home is usually replete with mis 


words and 


conceptions. 

10. The use of games to learn 
phrases seems to be the most efficient and effective 
teaching device. (The children, almost to the last 
one, speak Russian to the instructor when they see 
him outside of school.) 

11. The children want to learn more Russian and 
more about the Russian children. 

The children asked the same question which 
many parents asked, “Can we study Russian 
again next year?” They are, and, in addition, 
another group of children in Grade 3 is receiv- 
ing instruction in Russian. 


new words and 


Advanced Standing at Harvard College 


By EDWARD T. WILCOX 


Director, Program of Advanced Standing 
Harvard College 


By FACULTY VOTE in 1954, Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe adopted their Program of Advanced Stand- 
ing which took full effect for students entering 
the two colleges in the fall of 1955. This pro- 
gram, reflecting the faculty’s determination to 
seek out and to encourage students whose ability 
and preparation enable them to move rapidly 
into advanced work, consists of three compo- 
nents: Admission without Diploma, Advanced 
Placement, and Sophomore Standing. 

Admission without Diploma is growing more 
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common as American colleges and universities 
find value in stating their willingness to waive, 
in special cases, their normal prerequisite of the 
12th grade. This deliberate confusion of the 
border between school and college seemed to us 
exceptionally profitable for the 20 students ad- 
mitted to Harvard in this fashion during the 
last three years. But this observation is not a 
novel one. Independent studies corroborate 
our local opinion. And, as final proof, the prac- 
tice spreads. 
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Similarly, Advanced Placement needs no in- 
troduction. This program of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, whereby hundreds 
of schools have become free to inaugurate col- 
lege-level courses for thousands of strong stu- 
dents, with every assurance that the work will 
not be repeated at the scores of colleges to which 
they then proceed, has proved so clearly to be in 
the interest of all parties concerned as to have 
established for itself already a lasting place in 
American education. Our report, therefore, that 
freshmen with Advanced Placement perform, as 
a group, better than our sophomores in advanced 
courses will astonish no one. 

We believe, however, that the third element 
of our program, namely the possibility of im- 
mediate placement into Sophomore Standing, is 
at the same time of sufficient size in Cambridge 
and of sufficient novelty elsewhere to warrant 
this report. 

The possibility of Sophomore Standing was, 
as stated above, an integral part of the original 
faculty vote of 1954. For two years, however, in 
the absence of any national program of advanced 
examinations, the Faculty Committee on Ad- 
vanced Standing used its powers sparingly, allow- 
ing one student to turn a year abroad into the 
equivalent of a freshman year here and another 
to elect the sort of program he clearly warrant 
ed. But in 1956 the introduction of the College 
Board’s Advanced Placement Program afforded 
all interested students an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate advanced preparation. That September 
the Faculty Committee on Advanced Standing 
decided to grant Sophomore Standing freely to 
the 13 students presenting Advanced Placement 
in three or more disciplines that year. 

The committee had concluded that the candi- 
dates’ survival of selection and preparation for 
the College Board's Advanced Placement Exam- 
inations, and of the examinations themselves, 
was as good a criterion or better than any it 
might apply locally. Further—and perhaps more 
important—the committee wished to place re- 
sponsible authorities at strong schools in as free 
and clear a position as possible when shaping 
the transition from school to college for their 
better students. Sophomore Standing at Harvard 
is therefore an advanced first year at the college 
for which schools can deliberately prepare young 
men rather than a prize awarded or withheld 
arbitrarily on the strength of private standards. 

This is a brief report on the 31 students who 
applied to Harvard in 1957 from American sec- 
ondary schools, who were admitted in May as 
freshmen, decided to come, and received Soph- 
orore Standing at registration in September. 
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First, a word concerning our decision to honor 
the College Board’s Advanced Placement Exam- 
ination wherever possible. We see no better way 
for a college or university faculty to encourage 
and enable their colleagues in secondary schools 
to give advanced preparation to strong students. 
No school can be expected to satisfy the differ- 
ent, local requirements of each college to which 
its best students might go. A school can only aim 
at the board’s program and hope that colleges 
will co-operate with understanding; or else it 
must choose to avoid advanced work at all costs, 
lest the work be repeated at college. In order, 
therefore, to encourage schools as best we can, 
the Harvard faculty honors the Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations wherever such recognition 
seems reasonable with respect to our courses. 

Second, a brief description of Sophomore 
Standing. Harvard is a four-year college, divided 
into two sections: the freshman year, with its 
own residence, obligations, and prohibitions; 
and the three upperclass years, with theirs. Fresh- 
men live in the Yard; upperclassmen, in the 
Houses. Freshmen may not have fields of con- 
centration; upperclassmen must. New students 
placed directly into Sophomore Standing are free 
to assume as many privileges of the upperclass- 
men as they wish. They may therefore elect fields 
of concentration, move into Houses, be graduat- 
ed in three years, to the extent that they desire. 
In any event, they are free, though not obliged, 
to remain in residence at the college for a fourth 
year, devoting as much time to graduate studies 
as they choose. 

Third, a word concerning their course pro- 
grams last year. As recipients of Advanced Place- 
ment, these students received credit for the col- 
lege-level work they completed before they came 
and were free, though not required, to pursue 
these disciplines further at an advanced level. 

One new sophomore went on in four fields: 
mathematics, physics, German literature, and 
English. Four others, preferring new fields, took 
no courses in the departments of their advanced 
preparation. Their programs included courses 
in economics, government, social relations, and 
psychology. The most common program con- 
sisted of two (advanced) courses in fields of Ad- 
vanced Placement and two ventures into new 
disciplines. 

Thus, almost. two-thirds of our awards of Ad- 
vanced Placement were followed, in the lives of 
these sophomores, by advanced courses in rele- 
vant fields. This ratio of two advanced college 
courses to three advanced school courses for the 

* Some observations on 31 students given sophomore 


standing at Harvard College in Sept., 1957, on the strength 
of their advanced placement in three or more subjects. 
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new sophomores is almost identical to that per- 
centage (63) of freshmen with one advanced 
school course who elect an advanced college 
course in a relevant field. If one of the aims of 
the program is to encourage students with ad- 
vanced preparation to elect advanced courses 
their first year at college, then the efficiency of 
the program can be said to be approximately 
65%, for these two groups. 

One must observe, however, that this efficiency 
drops off sharply when students present two or 
two and one-half college-level courses done at 
school. The College’s required courses in general 
education, lessened from three to one for new 
sophomores, restrict the ability of freshmen to 
elect two or more departmental courses in fields 
of their advanced preparation. It is, therefore, 
not astonishing to find that only 40% of the 
advanced school courses taken in pairs were 
followed by advanced courses in college and only 
10% of those taken in groups of three. (These 
latter groups could perhaps be better called two 
and one-half, since they failed to qualify the 
students for Sophomore Standing because their 
calculus was deemed worth a semester rather 
than a full year.) 

Although the interior economy—the canon 
law—of each college can be expected to be dif- 


ferent and unique, most institutions customarily 
grant wider ranges of course selection to students 
who are “sophomore or above.” One of the pur- 
poses of this paper is to report that we find no 
great differences among the aptitude test scores, 


verbal or mathematical, relevant to the sub- 
ject(s) concerned, of those students entering 
with one unit of Advanced Placement, with two, 
or with three. The advantages of Sophomore 
Standing can be won, we are therefore convinced, 
by many more than last year’s 31. 

In verbal disciplines, the differences in SAT-V 
scores are minimal. The median scores on the 
one-course and three-course rosters differ, for 
instance, only by three points. 

In the mathematical disciplines, the differences 
are greater, but not much so. Well over half— 
60%-—of the one-course students have SAT-M 
scores greater than those of the lower quarter of 
the new sophomores. 

And now about the new sophomores them- 
selves. Seventeen of them turned 18 years of age 
before registration; 13 of them were 17; and one 
became 17 this year. (They were therefore among 
the younger—but by no means the youngest—of 
their sophomore classmates, over 100 of whom 
had yet to turn 18 at registration last fall.) 
They came from 12 s uools, six of them inde- 
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and six public. The independent 
schools can all be described as “boarding 
schools,” although one new sophomore came 
in 1956 from a day school. Three of these 
schools have sent us new sophomores before. The 
public schools can all be considered “public 
preparatory schools,” either because they are se- 
lective, special-purpose urban schools operated 
with particular attention to college preparation, 
or else because they serve communities where 
most young people expect to go on to college. 
But, again, one new sophomore came in 1956 
from a truly “comprehensive” high school. 

The students’ advanced preparation was dis- 
tributed in a manner strikingly proportional to 
the fields of concentration of the Class of 1957, 
with the only important differences consisting 
of a surplus in mathematics and a shortage in 
biology. Ten students presented advanced courses 
in each of the three areas: natural sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and humanities. Six of these 10 pre- 
sented mathematics, American history and litera- 
ture, the most common combination of all. 

Fifteen candidates spanned two areas with 
their advanced preparation, while only six re- 
stricted their college-level work in school to only 
one area. Four of these six presented chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics; two presented work 
in three languages and literature. 


pendent 


Clearly the advanced preparation of these stu- 
dents is reasonably representative of actual col- 
lege programs. But more interesting, perhaps, 
than their programs are their powers. It must be 
kept in mind that immediate placement into 
Sophomore Standing is not awarded as a special 
honor at admission. It represents rather the fac- 
ulty’s observation, first, that these students come 
to college with college-level work done in three 
or more fields and, second, that ordinarily such 
students can best be treated as sophomores to 
the extent that they wish. 

Below we present a table in which the “new 
sophomores” are compared to the “regular soph- 
omores” with respect to certain data available 
upon their admission to the college. The first 
column marked PRL gives comparative percen- 
tiles for each group. (The PRL combines the 
candidate’s aptitude and achievement test scores 
with his rank in school class in such a way as to 
predict with startling accuracy his performance 
here.) The second column compares them in 
this manner with respect to their verbal aptitude 
test scores, perhaps the sharpest single criterion 
of academic success here. The third column com- 
pares them with respect to their mathematical 
aptitude test scores. 
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SAT-M 

REGULAR 
WY ile 
70%, ile 
28%, ile 


SAT-V 

REGULAR 
70%, ile 
50% ile 
30%, De 


PRL 

REGULAR 
75%ile 
48% ile 
30% ile 


NEw 

50%ile 
30% ile 
10% ile 


NEw 

50% ile 
30% ile 
10% ile 


New 
50% ile 
30% ile 
10%, ile 

As far as such data can be trusted, then, it be- 
comes apparent that while the upper half (in 
these respects) of the new sophomores were in the 
upper quarter of the class that they entered, 
the lowest 10th were in the lowest third. Perhaps 
the seemingly lower new sophomores have minds 
which do not lend themselves to this type of test. 
Or perhaps they had a bad day at the time they 
took the College Board Tests for admission. And 
there will always be errors of measurement. Yet 
there is a certain tendency for the new sopho- 
mores with good admissions scores to do better 
on the Advanced Placement Examinations than 
those with weaker scores. 


The conclusion, therefore, is inescapable: more 
than half the students who come to Harvard 
College and to colleges of similar kind have the 
ability necessary for advanced preparation in 
three or more disciplines. It is also clear, of 
course, that all the schools from which these stu- 
dents come will not wish—nor will be able—to 
offer college-level work in one discipline, let 
alone three. It is questionable, too, whether all 
the students with the necessary aptitude would 
profit from advanced preparation. 

But it remains obvious that Sophomere Stand- 
ing at Harvard and similar colleges is a reason- 
able and real opportunity to strong candidates 
for admission from any school which, regularly 
sending students to colleges of this kind, chooses 
to offer advanced preparation in at least three 
disciplines. 
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IMAGINARY VS. REAL CHILDREN: 


Some Southern Views on Desegregation 
By MELVIN M. TUMIN 


Princeton University 


’ 
| HE THEORY of vested interests would lead one 
to assume that southern white persans who have 
children in school would be more resistant to 
desegregation of the schools than those whose 
children are not in school. By simple extension, 
the more children one has in school, the more 
concerned he ought to be. Similarly, those with 
children of any age should be more reluctant to 
desegregate than those with no children. And, 
if popular fears are to be credited, those with 
female children ought to be more concerned 
than those with male children. 

In a recent study’ in North Carolina of atti- 
tudes toward desegregation of the public schools, 
we were able to test out the accuracy of these 
notions. Our respondents consisted of 287 mem- 
bers (white, male, over 18) of the labor force in 
Guilford County, N. C., selected by area-prob- 
ability sampling of households. 

The distribution of children in the families 
of the respondents is shown below in Table I. 

We asked each respondent which of the 
following four measures he would be willing to 
use to prevent desegregation of the schools:* 
amend the Constitution of the United States and 
thereby invalidate the Supreme Court ruling; 
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TABLE 1 
Number and Per Cent of Families with 
Different Numbers of Children 


Number of Children Per Cent 


17.9 
22.8 
31.3 
15.7 
12.3 


100.0 


or more 


285_ 


Total 


withhold state funds from any school district 
which desegregated its schools; close the schools 
if necessary; or use force if necessary. 
Each of these alternatives was asked separate- 
ly, and each was prefaced by an introductory 
The data on which this report is based were drawn 
from a larger study of attitudes toward desegregation, 
conducted in Guilford County, N. C., in the fall and 
winter of 1956. The study was designed and executed as 
part of a program of training in research for graduate 
students at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton University. Principal 
financing for the project came from a grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation. A book-length report of the study 
is now in press. 
* A fuller description of the questions themselves and 
of the patterns of responses can be found in M. M. 
Tumin, Public Opinion Quarterly, 21: 238-251, Summer, 


1957. 
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statement which indicated that the measure 
had been proposed and/or used by other com- 
munities. It is clear, then, that in order to ex- 
press a willingness to desegregate, or an inten- 
tion not to resist desegregation, the respondent 
had to disapprove of all four proposed measures. 

In Table 2 we see the per cent of the total 
sample who approved of each of the four 
measures. 


TABLE 2 
Per Cent of Total Sample Who Approved of 





77.30 
55.55 
43.46 
24.82 


(The per cents total to many more than 100, since respondents 
were allowed to approve all four methods if they so chose.) 


Amend the Constitution 
Withhold state funds 
Close the schools if necessary 
Use force if necessary 


The responses given by our sample fall into 
a scale pattern—that is, some disapprove of all 
four proposals; some approve of only the con- 
stitutional amendment but no others; some ap- 
prove of the amendment and of withholding 
funds but not closing schools or using force; 
some approve of everything but using force; and, 
finally, some approve of all proposals, including 
the use of force. 

Because the responses fall into a scale pattern, 
we can assign scaie scores. Those who disapprove 
of all four measures get a score of 0. Those who 
approve only the constitutional amendment get 
a score of 1, and so on, until we get to the group 
which approves of all four measures, and these 
people get a score of 4. 


With these scale scores, we can describe our 


sample in terms of the number and per cent 
which fall into each scale score type. In Table 
3 the number and per cent of each type are 
listed. 


TABLE 3 
Seale Score Types 
Number Per Cent 
50 17.42 
59 20.55 
53 18.47 


71 24.74 
54 18.82 


Total 287 100.00 


Scale Score Type 


With every individual in the sample having 
a score, we can now determine the average scale 
scores for our different family types—that is, 
those with different numbers of children. These 
are shown in Table 4. 

While the differences in average scale scores 
do not look absolutely large, it should be re- 
membered that the total range stretches only 
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TABLE 4 
Average Scale Scores of Different Family Groups 


Average Scale Score 
on Desegregation 


Number of Children 
in Family 

0 2.31 

1 2.17 

2 1.89 

3 1.67 

4 or more — 2.54 
from 0 to 4. The difference of .87 between the 
scores of the group with three children and that 
with four children turns out to be 21.75% of 
the total scoring range. Statistical tests indicate 
that such a difference could have occurred by 
chance alone only one time in 100; or, in re- 
verse terms, there are $9 chances out of 100 that 
a difference of this size is not simply accidental. 
(Our data do not really permit such precise 
statements, but it is at least suggestively useful 
to look at them this way.) 

A clearer picture of the relationship between 
size of family and average score on desegregation 
is given by Table 5, where we array the different 
family types in their order of resistance to <le- 
segregation. 

TABLE 5 


Order of Resistance to Desegregation 
Scale Order of 


Number of Children Score Resistance 


Most resistant 
Second 

Third 
Fourth 
Least 


2.54 
2.31 


4 or more 

0 

1 2.17 
2 

3 


1.89 


1.67 resistant 


The results are most surprising. For we see 
that the more children in the family, up to but 
not including four children, the less resistant is 
the family to desegregation of the schools. This 
is a direct reversal of our expectations. 

A second surprise is the fact that those with 
no children are more resistant to desegregation 
than any other group, except those with four 
children. This, too, runs directly counter to our 
previous expec tations. How can we account for 
these apparent anomalies? 

One possible suggestion is that the no-child 
families resemble the four-child families in cer- 
tain factors which influence attitudes. The 
amount of education is one such factor.* 

When we consult our data, we find that over 
70% of those with four or more children have 
had eight years or less of school; only 8.5% of 
those with four or more children have had any 
college education; no other group has less than 
21.5% of its members in the college-educated 


* See M. M. Tumin, P. Barton, and B. Burrus, Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 23: 41-47, Feb., 1958. 
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group; no other group has more than 40% with 
eight years or less of school. 

What of the group with no children? If their 
attitudes toward desegregation are like those of 
the group with four or more children, are their 
backgrounds also similar? 

Our data show that the educational back- 
grounds of childless persons are much more like 
those with two and three children than like 
those with four or more. For instance, in the no- 
child group, some 67% have eight or more years 
of school, compared to 60°, of the three-child 
group and 29%, of the four-child group. At the 
upper level, 22% of the no-child group have 
some college education, compared to 27% of the 
three-child group and nine per cent of the four- 
child group. In short, insofar as formal educa- 
tion makes a difference in attitudes, the no-child 
group ought to resemble the three-child group 
much more closely than the four-child group. 
But, in fact, the reverse is true. 

Suppose, then, one might ask, we were to hold 
education constant and see whether attitudes 
to desegregation will vary with number of chil- 
dren. When we examine our data in this way, 
we discover that within the grammar-school 
group there is virtually no difference in attitudes 
toward desegregation between families with dif- 
ferent numbers of children. But in the high- 


school group, size of family begins to make a 
difference; and finally, in the college group, as 


seen in Table 6, differences in numbers of chil- 
dren are definitely related to differences in atti- 
tudes toward desegregation. 


TABLE 6 


Order of Resisiance to Desegregation of College- 
Educated Respondents, by Number of Children in 


Family 


Mean Scale 
Score 


Order of Resistance 
to Desegregation 


Number of 
Children 


OiN=11) 
4(N=3 )* 
2 (N32) 
1 (N= 16) 
3 (N=12) 


* The mean score for this group should not be taken into 
account because there are only three people in the group. 


2.64 
2.33 
1.66 
1.50 
0.67 


Most resistant 
Second 

Third 

Fourth 

least Resistor! 


Tests for the significance of the differences 
between these various scores show that the no- 
child family is significantly—i.c.. way beyond 
chance—more resistant than the one-, two-, and 
three-child families; and, on the other end, the 
three-child family is significantly less resistant 
than the no-, one-, and two-child groups. In short, 
number of children makes an important dif- 
ference even when education is controlled: and 
the type of effect is almost identical to that when 
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we measured attitudes without holding educa- 
tion constant. 

What, then, of the differences between families 
with female vs. those with male children and 
families with school-age children vs. those with 
non-school-age children? Here, too, we run into 
a surprise. For the data show there is virtually 
no difference in attitudes among these different 
family types. Neither the sex nor the age of the 
children matters very much. The persistently in- 
fluential factor is simply number of children. 

What do these findings mean? The first sug- 
gestion is that children are hostages to fortune. 
Those who have children—male or female, 
schgol-age or otherwise—under certain conditions 
show a decidedly greater concern for the conduct 
of public education. When faced with the choice 
of gratifying their impulses to discriminate or 
keeping the schools open, even though desegre- 
gated, they prefer the fatter. 

But this is true only up to and including the 
three-child family. And its full significance does 
not come into play until the parents have had 
some college education. At that point, even 
though the parents may be just as prejudiced as 
others, they are decidedly less willing to tamper 
with the schools. In short, between their prejudi- 
cial sentiments and their discriminatory actions 
there is a much larger gap than is true for less 
well-educated persons.‘ 

Here we have a crucial finding: between the 
prejudice and the final public action there 
stand certain other values and perspectives which, 
in the case of the best-educated parents, effective- 
ly reduce the amount of discrimination they 
are willing to practice. 

What are these other values and perspectives? 
As far as we can tell, they include a concern for 
long-range as well as short-range costs and con- 
sequences; a sensitivity to what others outside 
one’s community think about the problem; a 
sense of pride in community reputation; a be- 
lief in the importance of obeying the law; and 
an awareness that acting out one’s prejudicial 
impulses can injure other values, such as the 
education of one’s children. 

These values serve as countervailing perspec- 
tives. They constitute a type of Yankee-style in- 
terposition between the deepest personal con- 
victions on the one hand and the public and 
social actions and policies on the other. Their 
primary function is to reduce discrimination, 
even among deeply prejudiced persons. 

These perspectives seem most developed in 

‘ For the relevance of this gap between prejudice and 
discrimination for the role of leadership, see M. M. 


Tumin and R. Rotberg, Public Opinion Quarterly, 21: 
356-370, Fall, 1957. 
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those persons who have the highest education, 
income and occupational prestige and who are 
most exposed, usually through the mass media, 
to the news and opinions from other areas in 
the country. In short, these are persons who 
have a stake in the society-in-process and who 
also have an understanding of what the costs of 
impulsive discrimination are likely to be. 

In sharp contrast are the hard core of segrega- 
tionists,>5 most frequently recruited from the 
lowest rungs of the socio-economic ladder. These 
low men on the southern totem pole have little 
stake in the emerging society, little perspective 
on the costs of their actions, and, hence, little 
concern for such institutions as the public 
schools. Moreover, they are greatly concerned 
about any possible improvement in the status 
of the Negro, for such improvement would im- 
mediately threaten them. Devoid of perspective, 
unrestrained by any sense of stake, this hard- 
core group feels free to translate impulsively its 
deep-lying prejudices into discriminatory public 
actions. 

The childless persons are almost equally re- 
sistant to desegregation because they do not have 
children upon whom consequences of school dis- 
ruption can fall. They have no hostages to for- 
tune in the form of real children. Their argu- 
ments in support of segregation refer only to the 
children of other parents or to some form of 
imaginary children. It is this, apparently, which 
makes them feel free to urge a public policy of 
continued segregation. Whatever effects their 
relatively high socio-economic positions may 
have upon them seem to be effectively reduced 
by their freedom from concern for consequences. 
We see, then, that before one can expect gen- 
uine moderation in attitudes toward desegrega- 
tion, the individual must have a sense of mate- 
rial stake in the on-going society;* a desire for 
peaceful continuity of the social institutions; 
some real hostages to fortune in the form of real 
persons on whom segregation can work harm; 
and a developed sense of perspective on what 
one’s actions are likely to cost. 

While having children is clearly an important 
factor, a vested interest in the system and its in- 
stitutions, based upon a rewarded and rewarding 
place in the system, seems even more important. 
Inequalities in these positions—socio-economic 
inequalities and their correlates—seem to be the 
most important set of factors, as far as effects on 
attitudes toward desegregation are concerned. 
Apparently, then, some greater equalization of 
social status and life-chances would do much to 
soften the hardness of resistance, so that persons 
in the hard-core group could come to share with 
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their fellow Southerners a greater concern for 
the society at large and for the consequences up- 
on themselves and others of the actions implied 
in forceful insistence upon segregation. 


5 The social characteristics of the hard core of resisters 
are analyzed in detail in “The Hard Core: A Social Por- 
trait,” Social Forces, March, 1958. 

* The importance of social status is treated in detail 
by M. M. Tumin and R: Collins, British Journal of So- 
ciology, forthcoming. 
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SPECIAL 


CONFERENCE 


The 96th Annual Convention of the NEA 


Tue IMPORTANCE of providing quality teaching 
for all children was the dominant note, sounded 
time and again, at the 96th annual convention 
of the National Education Association held in 
Cleveland, June 29-July 4, 1958. Also much in 
evidence was a vigorous almost ex plosive—de- 
termination to make an all-out effort for Federal 
participation in financing public schools. The 
only departure from general unanimity arose 
over a matter of procedure, when a motion was 
made (and later withdrawn) that an NEA com- 
mittee be formed to study how well the schools 
are integrating racial and cultural 
groups in all parts of the United States. 

A revised platform adopted by the Representa 
tive Assembly contained 69 specific goals. In- 
cluded among them educational 
tunity for every child from kindergarten to uni- 
versity in terms of individual needs, class size of 
not more than 25 in elementary schools, a min- 
imum of four years of college preparation for 
teachers, and a local-state-Federal partnership in 
the financial support of public education. 

Among some 18 resolutions passed by the 
NEA 


education 


various 


were: oppor- 


issociation was one which stated that the 
constructive 
but condemns “misrepresentation and_vilifica- 


welcomes criticisms of 
tion” of American public schools. In this same 
resolution, delegates reaffirmed their faith in the 
public school as an “essential instrument of na- 
tional unity, common purpose, and equality of 
opportunity.” Other 
sional salary schedules for teachers, condemned 
subjective merit rating, appealed to the public 
and teachers to continue sensible and reasonable 
approaches to school integration, recommended 
increased efforts to prevent jus enile delinquency, 
and thanked members of Congress and Federal 
agencies for their efforts on behalf of education. 

In his presidential address, Lyman V. Ginger, 
dean, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, stressed that Americans must learn more 
about the aims and achievements of the public 
schools. He gave several indices of the fact that 
our schools—though far from perfect—have an 
enviable when measured by a global 
yardstick. In citing present and future needs, Dr. 
Ginger gave high priority to the following: 
enough well-qualified teachers, adequate teach- 
ing materials and equipment, adequate school 


resolutions urged profes- 


record 
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housing, and revitalization of the curriculum in 
social studies and other basic fields as well as in 
science and mathematics. 

Executive Secretary William G. Carr reported 
on achievements during the first year of NEA’s 
expanded program, made possible by the dues 
increase instituted in 1957. Outstanding among 
these was a marked improvement in using the 
various media of communication to call the 
attention of the public to what the schools are 
really doing. 

The main convention speakers included Jerald 
C. Brauer, dean, Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago; Virgil M. Hancher, pres- 
ident, State University of lowa; Lawrence G. 
Derthick, Commissioner, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Max Lerner, professor of American civil- 
ization, Brandeis University; C. C. Furnas, chan- 
cellor, University of Buffalo; Mrs. James C. 
Parker, president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Carl B. Munck, president, Na 
tional School Boards Associations; Leroy Collins, 
governor of Florida; and James B. Conant, pres- 
ident emeritus, Harvard University. 

Branding as ridiculous the suggestion that we 
should import the European system of educa- 
tion, Dr. Conant said in part, “No radical 
changes are required in the pattern of American 
public education in order to make our schools 
adequate for the tasks which now confront 
them.” Prof. Lerner stated that education must 
be made a heroic encounter for teacher and 
student alike. “In a society where the dominant 
question is, “What's in it for me?’ we cannot 
evoke heroic efforts—either in student or teacher 
—for values that go beyond money, power, suc- 
cess, prestige, security, and even happiness.” 

According to Commissioner Derthick, 
recently returned from a month's study of edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union, “The future, the 
Russians are convinced, belongs to those with 
the best trained minds and skills. They are de- 
termined to make it their future, and they are 
working to this end with all the drive of a na- 
tion at war. They have challenged us to a race 
in the classrooms which we have no alternative 
but to accept.” 

Dr. Hancher commented pithily: “Much of 
the public discussion of education in these days 
seems to turn on the proposition that the stu- 


who 
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dent is not learning unless he is being made 
miserable at the same time. We ought to re- 
member that men have used their ingenuity 
since the dawn of recorded time to release them- 
selves from useless toil and unnecessary burdens. 
Effort should be expended when needed, where 
needed, and for as long as needed--but it is con- 
trary to the whole experience of mankind to ex- 
pend it when it is not needed.” 

During the convention, 24 NEA departments 
held meetings, as did 20 committees, commis- 


sions, and a council. At the convention's close, 
Ruth A. Stout, director of field programs of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, took over as 
the NEA president for 1958-59. The new vice- 
president (and president-elect) is W. W. Eshel- 
man, supervising principal, Upper Dublin 
Schools, Fort Washington, Pa. 

MARION B. TUCKER 

Assistant Editor 
NEA Journal 


Second International Congress for Teaching 
Educational Sciences in Universities 


T HE SECOND International Congress for ““Teach- 
ing Educational Sciences in Universities,” held 
in Florence, Italy, Sept. 9-14, 1957, was a sequel 
to the First Congress of four years ago (Sept. 
7-12, 1953) in Ghent, Belgium. Participation last 
year was world-wide, including representatives 
from the U.S.S.R. and other Iron-Curtain coun- 
tries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Bul- 
garia. Intended membership is Unesco-wide. 
The only participants from the U.S.A. were 
Professors Mary Wollner (Rockford [Iil.] Col- 
lege), Claire Irwin (Mercy College, Mich.), and 
Wm. Reitz (Wayne State University, Mich.). 
There were also four representatives from 
Canada. 

Basically, the official languages of the confer- 
ence were French, English, and Italian. The 
hosts were staff members of the Didattico Na- 
zionale di Studie Documentazione (National 
Institute of Education) of Florence, with E. 
Petrini acting as co-ordinating secretary. The 
total attendance at the general sessions was 
approximately 150 key professors and research 
persons. Prof. Giovanni Calé, University of 
Florence, served as president of the Second In- 
ternational Congress. 

The daily programs consisted of morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions. At -a business 
meeting, two delegates from each country were 
nominated to organize the Third International 
Congress four years hence. For the United States, 
tentative nominations were: William W. Brick- 
man, New York University, and Wm. Reitz. A 
resolution was passed suggesting that respective 
national governments appoint professors of edu- 
cation to promote interest in the professional 
and scientific study of education. 

In general, the theme of the congress was 
more or less devoted to summaries of the status 
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of educational research. Reports indicated that 
the climate for research in education in many 
countries is not too healthy. Efforts to quantify 
and to offer experimental designs are still beset 
with many objections, making progress rather 
slow except in such countries as England, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries where 
there is evidence of a strong empirical scientific 
approach to educational problems. Other coun- 
tries, such as Italy, are still in the throes of phil- 
osophical and religious considerations and, as 
yet, have seen little activity in our sense of edu- 
cational experimentation or research. Com- 
plaints similar to those heard in the United 
States were concerned with the lack of trained 
personnel, lack of funds, and lack of sentiments 
for research in “high” places. 

Papers of special interest were presented by 
the following »articipants: Professors R. Buyse 
(Louvain), J. 2 vich (Saarbriicken), R. Dottrens 
(Geneva), V. Garcia Hoz (Madrid), M. J. Lange- 
veld (Utrecht), E. A. Peel (Birmingham), J. 
Sandven (Oslo), G. Flores D’Arcais (Padua), 
and A. G. Kovalev (Leningrad). The proceed- 
ings of the Second International Congress will 
be published as were those of the First Congress 
and can be ordered from Prof. R. L. Plancke, 
University of Ghent, Universiteitstraat 14, 
Ghent, Belgium. 

Wo. Reitz 
Wayne State University 





AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH, the new book by Robert M. W. 
Travers, will be published in November by The 
Macmillan Company. 

For a selection from this significant book, 
read the BOOK PREVIEW in the October 25 
issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
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EDUCATOR’S BOOKSHELF 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


H. B. Bass, editor. Dertsiungs Entsiklopedie. Vol. I. Congress for Jewish Culture, 25 E. 78 St., 
New, York 21. 1957. Pp. xi, 527. $7.00. 

An encyclopedia of education, in the Yiddish language, which contains origina! contributions and some translations 
from the general literature. Volume I includes articles on intelligence, intelligence among Jews, evening schools, and 
apperception. Bibliographical references in several languages are appended. 


Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will. The State and Nonpublic Schools. Mise. No. 28, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. Pp. vii, 152. $1.25. 


A compendium of documentary information on the legal responsibilities of states for private and sectarian elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Indispensable for any treatment of the problem. 


George Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A. Lauwerys, editors. Education and Philosophy: The Year 
Book of Education, 1957. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1957. Pp. xiii, 578. $8.50. 
Essays, both scholarly and superficial, by contributors from many nations on the philosophical foundations of educa- 
tional policy, national school systems, and private educational ventures. There are also sections on some of the great 
philosophical traditions in education and on some aspects of the teaching of educational philosophy. Highly recom- 
mended reading for students of foundations of education and for higher-echelon administrators. 


The High School in a Changing World: Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA, 1958. Pp. 383. $5.00. 

A rather simplified presentation of many of the major aspects of secondary education today. Hardly anything is said 
about the specific studies for the “changing world.” The authors of this yearbook express “confidence in the Amer- 
ican high school,” since “this unique instrument of democratic education has served our nation well.” However, they 
do little to meet the recent criticisms of the high school. 


Age Holter. Moralundervisning og Politikk: Kampen om Moralundervisningen i Frank 
Folkeskole, 1879-1886. Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1956. Pp. 419. 

An exhaustive analysis, based on primary materials, of the struggle for the secularization of moral education in the 
elementary school in France during the latter part of the 19th century. Special attention is given to Jules Ferry. Con- 
tains close to 100 pages of notes, a thorough bibliography, and an extensive résumé in French. A valuable work. 


Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. Thomson. UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi, 469. $7.50. 


A fully documented record of the genesis, development, achievements, and current status of Unesco. Some attention 
is given to an evaluation of its work, This is doubtless the best one-volume study of the organization. 


Vivian Ogilvie. The English Public School. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xii, 228. $6.00. 


A liberally illustrated, but excessively priced, overview of “the development of the Public School as an institution.” 
rhere is a selective bibliography, but no footnotes. Good as a general introduction to the subject. 


Hugh M. Pollard. Pioneers of Popular Education: 1760-1850. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 297. $5.50. 

Treats some of the better and some of the lesser known continental and British educators during the century ending 
in 1850. Good footnote references and an extensive bibliography. Useful for supplementary reading in history of edu- 
cation classes. 


aan editor. Philosophy and Education. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. Pp. ix, 
. $5.75. 


Aiming “to present current philosophical methods in application to educational problems,” this book offers essays and 
extracts by Ralph Barton Perry, Gilbert Ryie, Sindey Hook, and other well-known philosophers. Useful as supple- 
mentary reading in courses in educational philosophy and administration. 


Louis R. Wilson. The University of North Carolina, 1900-1930: The Making of a Modern Uni- 
versity. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xxi, 633. $7.50. 


A comprehensive record of the administrations of four presidents, with half of the book recounting the work of Harry 
Woodburn Chase, “architect of the modern university.” A good account which could have profited by more frequent 
documentation. 
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EVENTS 


The Essentialist Spirit in Education 


Epucationat crrricisM in recent decades has been 
spearheaded by various colorful individuals and 
groups. Upton Sinclair saw nothing but conspiracy 
lurking behind lower and higher education. Abraham 
Flexner fulminated against the excesses of Education 
and the Home-Study college courses with one-sided 
documentary support. The coterie of critics clustered 
about Robert Maynard Hutchins scorned all other 
types of educational thinking while upholding the 
Great Books as the sole means to scholastic salvation. 
The era of the “enemies” of the public school—Allen 
Zoll, et al.—soon passed into eclipse. The battering 
of Education by Arthur Bestor, Harry Fuller, Albert 
Lynd, and Mortimer Smith has also apparently sub- 
sided, even though Bestor continues his clichés in the 
hospitable columns of the U. S. News & World 
Report. 

At the moment, the spotlight has fallen upon the 
scientists and the military men who, in a praise- 
worthy efiort to arouse public opinion, in a time of 
international crisis, have in effect tended to under- 
mine confidence in the American high school and 
the educational profession. Taking advantage of the 
revelations regarding Russian schools, such men as Dr. 
James R. Killian and Rear Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, without scholarly study of either the Amer- 
ican or the Soviet system of education, have used 
the mass informational media to denounce the work 
of the schools and the activities of those who train 
teachers. Not being aware of the need of studying 
the educational past, these newer critics repeat the 
unpreved charges of yesteryear and do not let them- 
selves be discouraged by the strictures of exact schol- 
arship and fairness. 

To this writer’s knowledge, the best approach to 
educational criticism was the one used by the late 
William Chandler Bagley. In this sober educator's 
writings and particularly in the Essentialist Commit- 
tee for the Advancement of American Education, 
which he helped found 20 years ago, on Feb. 26, 
1938, there appeared appreciations of other educa- 
tors’ efforts but also objective critical analyses and 
a reasoned program toward betterment. Dr. Bagley 
stressed effort over interest, discipline over freedom, 
race experience over individual experience, teacher 
initiative over learner initiative, logical organization 
over psychological organization, subjects over activi- 
ties, and remote goals over immediate goals. Always 
an amiable critic, he jumped to the defense of Pro- 
gressives whenever they were unfairly attacked. Un- 
fortunately, the Progressives did not usually return 
the courtesy. 

Essentialism is not a philosophical position or a 
movement. It is “a state of mind” which recognizes 
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the role of definite subject matter at the core of the 
educational program, as well as the need for know- 
ing the capacities and interests of the learners. It 
places the teacher at the center of the. educational 
universe. This teacher must have a liberal education, 
a scholarly knowledge of a field of learning, a deep 
understanding of the psychology of children and of 
the learning process, an ability to impart facts and 
ideals to the younger generation, an appreciation of 
the historical-philosophical foundations of education, 
and a serious devotion to his work. Such teachers 
are properly prepared to instruct the essentials of 
basic subject matter, the humanistic-social-scientific- 
esthetic heritage, to the youth of the nation. The 
other skills, which are on the periphery of the 
school, should be taught by the agencies and indi- 
viduals best equipped to do so. 

Most critics, unlike Bagley and others who think 
along similar lines, have failed to catch the Essen- 
tialist spirit. They have often talked of the same 
thing but without the fair-minded examination of 
the American educational Such critics have 
gone to extremes, while Essentialists have sought the 
middle of the road. They have denounced where the 
rational critics have weighed. They 
most of the educational leaders have failed to heed 
the warnings of Bagley, Kandel, et al. to reform from 
within. 

In his well-tempered analysis, “A Fourth of a Na- 
tion,” Paul Woodring states that “Essentialism has 
not been a strong movement in American education 
in recent years” and that “it has lacked organization 
and leadership and has failed to develop a complete 
philosophy of education.” Although this seems to 
a criticism, the statement has greater 


scene. 


persist because 


be meant as 
factual value when it is taken im a descriptive sense. 
Essentialism has not intended to become a movement 
or to present a “complete” educational philosophy. 
It makes its appeal to the individual teacher, admin- 
istrator, and school board member, without the nec- 
essity of an elaborate organization. It is possible that 
there is more of an Essentialist spirit in education 
all over the country than most persons in or near 
the field suspect or care to admit. 

Essentialism has been pointing the way to a ration 
al program of education and to a healthy attitude 
of critical evaluation. Essentialist-minded educators 
in all branches of learning and on all scholastic levels 
should intensify their activities and give open ex- 
pression to their views. In this way educational crit- 
icism will continue along a common-sense path and 
the unscholarly critical arrows will be blunted. Con- 
stant vigilance is the price of educational excellence. 

WiiiiaM W. BrickMAN 
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FAVORABLE ENROLLMENTS IN 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


America’s “technical institutes’—institutions of 
higher education with programs of less than four 
years’ duration—graduated 11,742 students from 
engineering-related curricula during 1956. These 
graduates were qualified for hard-to-fill technical 
positions in industry, where many.of them might re- 
lieve professionally trained engineers for more cre: 
ative, advanced assignments. The total enrollment 
in engineering-related “technical institute” curricula 
was 32,498 full-time and 25,124 part-time students 
in 1956. Of these, 15,491 fulltime and 10,646 part- 
time students were enrolled for the first time during 
the year. 

These figures, covering 202 schools, of which 31 
have at least one curriculum accredited by Engineers 
Council for Professional Development, are the result 
of the first survey of “technical institute” enroll- 
ments ever made by the American Society for En- 
gineering Education and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Urged by the President's Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers, the ASEE and Office of Educa- 
tion undertook the project “because of the impor- 
tance of the programs in helping to meet national 
manpower shortages.” The authors of the report, 
which was released June 6, 1958—-Henry H. Armsby 
and §. V. Martorana, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education—call the “encouraging 
from the manpower standpoint.” 

“Both total and first-time enrollment of full-time 
students is considerably larger than that of part-time 
students. The full-time students represent prospective 
additions to the labor force, whereas the majority 
of part-time students are already employed and do 
not represent new talent.” 


results 


IMPROVING MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTION 


TRAINING on time 
will be given to 600 high-school 


ADVANCED and at 
company expense” 
mathematics teachers in the metropolitan New York 
area starting this fall. The teachers will get time off 
during the school year to learn the newer concepts 


“company 


of mathematics, thus insuring their students up-to- 
date instruction in the subject. The cost will be 
borne by the schools. The plan was adopted by the 
superintendents of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, an affiliate of the Institute of 
Administrative Research of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. Instruction for the teachers will 
be given in work seminars in three regional centers 
to be established in New southern New 
York, and Long Island. 


schools of 


Jersey, 


The teachers will plan and construct new materials 
to aid in teaching new mathematics concepts. Out- 
standing mathematics instructors from nearby uni- 
will work with the centers 
consultation 


versities the teachers at 


and be available for with individual 


schools. 
The mathematics-training plan is part of a major 
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council study of secondary education begun this 
year under the direction of Howard V. Funk, re- 
search associate with the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and former Superintendent of Schools of 
Bronxville, N. Y. Dr, Funk’s consultations with Dr. 
Albert E. Meder led to adoption of the training pro- 
gram by the council. At the time of the discussions, 
Dr. Meder was director of the Commission on Math- 
ematics of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Dr. Meder is dean of administration and professor 
of mathematics, Rutgers University. He had advised 
the council that the nature of mathematics, as a sec- 
ondary school subject, has changed substantially in 
the past 30 years. 

Modern mathematics embodies a point of view 
and a new content, much of it simpler than the 
traditional subject matter and with unifying prin- 
ciples by which its standard core—algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry—can be brought into closer relation- 
ship with 20th-century scientific ideas and technical 
application, Dr. Meder noted. But despite these 
changes, school and curricula have not kept pace. 

It was to remedy this situation that the College 
Entrance Examination Board three years ago set 
up its Commission on Mathematics. 

Dr. Meder suggested to the Metropolitan School 
Study Council that merely advising high-school stu- 
dents to take more mathematics, without regard to 
suitability of course content, is no answer to the 
need for better training in mathematics. 

The commission would eliminate the terms al- 
gebra, geometry, and others and replace them with 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced mathematics, 
which would be taught as part of mathematical 
structure, not just for “manipulative” value. It also 
would cut down the number of theorems taught 
in geometry and add material for better understand- 
ing of spatial concepts. More attention would be 
given to probability and statistical inference, which 
are among the “significant advances in mathematical 
research,” according to Dr. Meder. 
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(Continued from page 346) 
NEW POSTS... 

William P. Fidler succeeds Robert K. Carr as general 
secretary, American Association of University Professors 

. Harold B. Gores, superintendent of schools, New- 
ton, Mass., appointed the first president, Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, Inc., which recently was established 
by the Ford Foundation as an independent, nonprofit 
organization concerned with research and experimenta- 
tion to improve school and college facilities . .. J. R. 
Morton, dean, University of Alabama Extension Div- 
ision, elected president, National University Extension 
Association, succeeding Ernest E. McMahon . . . Loren 
B. Pope, assistant chief, Gannett Newspapers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bureau, is now education editor, New 
York Times. 

John A. Perkins, president, University of Delaware, 
appointed chairman, Commission on the Survey of 
Dentistry in the United States, succeeding Arthur S. 
Flemming who served as chairman of the commission 
from its inception until Aug. 1, when he assumed duties 
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BOOKS 


by Prentice-Hall . 


DEVELOPING THE CORE 
CURRICULUM, 2nd Edition 


by ROLAND C. FAUNCE, 
Wayne State University 
and NELSON L. BOSSING, 
University of Minnesota 


This thorough revision deals with the core curriculum, 
combining both theory and practical application. It pro- 
vides theoretical background: the basic social and eco- 
nomic developments that have contributed to core, the 
definition of core curriculum, and the philosophical and 
psychological bases for core. It shows the ideal core class, 
the role of the teacher and of the administrator; coop- 
eration with the community; and evaluation techniques. 


386 pages Pub. 1958 Text price $5.75 
é 


| SCHOOL 
(4) PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ad by LESLIE W. KINDRED, Temple University. 


An up-to-date presentation of the theory and practice of 
school public relations and informational services. Shows 
specific courses of action in the development of a sound 
program, and how to encourage citizen participation and 
cooperation. It features problems, projects, and practical 
cases. 

1957 


454 pages Pub. Text price $6.00 


HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, 
Western State College of Colorado 


A comprehensive, clear, simply-written presentation of 
general methods of high school teaching. It provides an 
overall orientation to the high school. The author sug- 
gests ways to extend the use of extra-class activities and 
environment for the personal, social and educational 
development of students, and ways of achieving personal 
and professional growth as a teacher, 


496 pages Pub. 1957 Text price $5.95 


To receive approval copies 


promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Princeton University’s 


as Secretary 
Hugh Taylor, dean emeritus, 
Graduate School, named the first president, Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation . . . Rhoten A. 
Smith, associate professor of political science, University 
of Kansas, named national director, Citizenship Clearing 
House, an independent educational corporation with 
headquarters at the NYU Law Cenier 

Rankin, chaplain and professor of religion, Claremont 
(Calif.) College, appointed associate director, the Dan- 
forth Foundation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Austin J. McCaffrey, former state education com- 
missioner of New Hampshire, is now executive secretary, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute . . . Frederic 
S. Cushing, assistant director, college department, 
Rinehart & Co., elected chairman, The College Pub- 
lishers’ Group, New York City . .. Richard E, Chapin, 
associate librarian, Michigan State University, appointed 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, American Library 
Association’s university library section Frank N. 
Trager named acting director of NYU's new Center for 
International Affairs and Development,. which will co- 
ordinate and expand the university's various internation- 
al study and service programs . . . Myron Lieberman's 
appointment as director, Teaching Fellowship Program, 
Yeshiva University (New York City), has been terminated. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 360) 


BERNARD G., How to Teach in the Elementary 
School, pp. 343, $5.50; RICHEY, ROBERT W., Plan- 
ning for Teaching: An Introduction to Education, pp. 
550, $6.00. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 

LATIMER, JOHN F. What's Happened to our High 
Schools? Pp. 196. Public Affairs Press, Washington 3, 
D. C. $3.25. 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 
COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition 
and fees. You cam minimize parent resistance to such in- 
creases and actually gain additional good will by offering 
The Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents with a convenient month- 
ly payment plan for paying out of income. 

Several hundred schools and colleges are enjoying a fine ex- 
perience with this added service. Besides achieving a fully- 
paid enrollment at the start of each term, they receive these 
direct benefits. 

SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY . . . on par- 
ent-signed contracts, schools need not refund in event parent 
defaults on contract, 

A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
be offered under one flexible contract. 

LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... in event parent dies, 
life insurance takes care of totai remaining costs covered by 
4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 


Operating at no expense to the school, the plan provides 
all forms, stationery and postage involved . . . cuts your over- 
head (administration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and col- 
lection costs) in handling student accounts. The Tuition 
Plan can make important contributions in the areas of parent 

relations and cost controls. We invite you to 

write for further information about the plan. 





now may 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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New Harper Books on Education 


Higher Education in Transition: AN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
1636-1956 


By Joun S. Brusacner, Yale University, and Wittis Rupy, Worcester State Teachers 
College. At a time when our colleges and universities face momentous questions of new 
growth and direction, this book brilliantly clarifies the current scene by means of per- 
spectives on the past. It traces the development of our colleges and university system 
chronologically, in terms of men and institutions, The authors bring into focus such 
major areas of concern as curriculum, administration, academic freedom, and student 
life. They tell their story with a sharp eye for the human values at stake and the issues 


that will be with us in the future. $7.50 





‘imate of Learning: 4 CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK ON 


COMPLACENCY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Orpway Trap, Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New York City. 
A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges to overcome mediocrity and 
intensify the passion for learning and personal intellectual growth that is the hallmark 
of quality in education. The author spells out the factors that create an environment 
stimulating to both teacher and student. He evaluates the importance of clear and con- 
sistent objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student relation- 
ships, sound guidance and counseling services—stressing throughout the need for ded- 


ication in each segment of the academic community. Published October 15. $2.50 





Public Education in America: 4 NEW INTERPRETATION 
OF PURPOSE AND PRACTICE 

Edited by Geonce Z. F. Berepay, Columbia University, and Luici Voupiceci, Univer- 
sita di Roma. Amid the uncritical and uninformed attacks on American education, sev- 
enteen acknowledged leaders of educational thought and practice give a comprehensive 
and objective appraisal of how our system functions in its variety of institutions from 
elementary school through college. Topical chapters deal with religion in the schools, the 
race problems, federal control, the development of international understanding, and 
others. “One of the best introductions . . . into the present American educational 


scene.”’—Robert Ulich. $4.00 





wy At your bookstore or from 


HIB .HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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ER. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Checklist of Recently Jeoued McGraw- ill 
Text and Refereace Gooke 


Baron and Bernard—EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 286 pages, $5.50 


Cook and Cook—SCHOOL PROBLEMS iN HUMAN RELATIONS 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 304 pages, $5.50 


Frandsen—HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 546 pages, $5.50 


Froelich—-GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 
New Second Edition. 383 pages, $5.75 


Good—DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


New Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
Ready in January 


Hoppock—OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
531 pages, $6.75 


Marks, Purdy and Kinney—-TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


McGraw-Hill Curriculum and Methods in Education Series. 
429 pages, $6.00 (Workbook: 202 pages, $2.90) 


Meyer—AN EDUCATIO'NAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 448 pages, $6.00 


Mickelson and Hansen—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 344 pages, $5.25 


Mort and Ross—PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


New Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
448 pages, $6.00 


Prescott—-THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
502 pages, $6.50 


Stoops and Wahliquist—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 
369 pages, $5.50 


Thut—THE STORY OF EDUCATION: Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations 
408 pages, $5.95 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y 





